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University of California 
Santa Cruz 


BY SUSAN FISKE 
Staff Writer 
The Santa Cruz City 


Council and County Board of 
Supervisors voted in separate 
sessions Tuesday to establish 
short-term committees for 
the study of public access 
television. 

Both bodies decided that 
the concept of community 
initiated programming is laud- 
able, but they felt that a 
four week study will be neces- 
sary in order to assess the 
ramifications of changing or 
altering contracts with ex- 
isting Community Antenna 
Television (CATV) corpor- 
tions. 

The Board of Supervisors 
created a committee that will 
include representatives from 


BY ERIC PETERSON 
Staff Writer 

The Department of Com- 
munity Development of the 
University has begun a 
program, in connection with 
the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (OEO), to train 
counselors whose job is to 
eliminate one of society’s 
gravest diseases, alcoholism. 

This program, funded by a 
Community Action Program 
grant from the OEO, involves 
people, most of them re- 
formed alcoholics 
selves from six western states, 
who are at present living at 
Merrill College on the Santa 
Cruz campus. 

According to Dr. W. 
Richard Kite, Program 
Director, there are six regions 
in the United States, each 
with its own training center. 
The centers bring in consult- 
ants on alcoholism, who fre- 
quently give workshops and 
presentations on the subject. 

The region served by the 
UC extension program in- 


Faces of concern: helping 


them- 


the franchised CATV com- 
panies and will investigate 
county-wide cable television 
It was pointed out by Su- 
pervisor Henry Mello that 
several cable franchises oper- 
ate in the county and a Board 
sponsored committee is res- 
ponsible to the entire county. 


CONJUNCTION 


In conjunction with the 
Board of Supervisors’ action, 
the City Council will sponsor 
a committee dealing with city 
related consequences and 
considerations of cable tele- 
vision. 

Thomas J. Karwin, chair- 
man of .the Television Ad- 
visory Committee for the 
Comminity Council of Nor- 
thern Santa Cruz County, 


UCSC Extension 
Trains counselors 


To aid alcoholics 


cludes trainees in counseling 
from Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, 
and Arizona. Idaho and 
Hawaii are also states belong- 
ing to the western region: 
however, at present there are 
no trainees from these states. 

The trainees, according to 
Kite, have already been hired 
by about thirty communities 
throughout the region. It is 
the job of the Department of 
Community Development to 
train the people for their 
work, for which the trainees 
receive extension credit. 

The program itself is 
divided into three com- 
ponents. The first is a three 
week residential _training 
program, which is what the 
trainees are presently under- 
going. This entails bringing 
in experts for workshops and 
presentations. 

Second, there is field train- 
ing in the various communi- 
ties served by the region. Dur- 
ing this field training period, 


See Page 9 


Barbara Luhman, program assistant 


City, County establish committees 
to consider public access television 


CABLE TV STUDY / ELUSIVE LAWS / FRANCHISE TAX RAISE? 


presented two recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Super- 
-visors and City Council for 
consideration. 

The first recommendation 
which spurred the formation 
of the committees, suggested 
that a study be made by a 
group of citizens of the po- 
tentials of cable television. 


Action upon the second 
recommendation was post- 
-poned until the community 
committees complete their 
studies. 

The second recommenda- 
tion asks the city and county 
to make available to a sat- 
isfactory public access organ- 
ization funds paid by cable 
television franchises. 

The satisfactory public ac- 

See Back Page 


OUTDOOR 
ORDINANCE 
IN OFFING 


Special to the Press 
Consideration of _ the 


. “Rock Festival Amendment” 


to the Outdoor Gathering Or- 
dinance was postponed by 
the County Board of Super- 
visors until Nov.9. 

The supervisors consented 
to delay hearings on the 
changes to the fee and def- 
inition clauses of the ordin- 
ance so that the County 
Youth Commission can pre- 
sent the recommendations 
and. findings of its study. 

If the changes are accep- 
ted, Board approved permits 
must be obtained 60 days in 
advance for public outdoor 
gatherings of 500 persons or 
more. 

The County Outdoor Ga- 

See Back Page 


Karin Gyording, former program assistant 


pane 


Ben Kellam, alcoholism counselor 


from Hanford, California 


Emile Summers, alcoholism counselor 
from Portland, Oregon 
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alcoholics help themselves — and others 
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BY ERIC LEE 
Staff Writer 


This is the first of what is 
to be a bi-weekly column 
concerned with the Student 
Farm and Garden. Its main 
Purpose is to inform you, 
the students, of what is going 
on at the Garden, and more 
importantly, at the new Mo- 


del Farm, on order that you 
may know what the oppor- 


tunities are for your partici- 


pation. The column. may also 
contain background articles 
about the ideals and tech- 
niques of the horticultural 
methods used at the Farm 
and Garden and can be a 
place where questions you 
have are answered. 

Last week, an article ap- 
peared in CHP providing ge- 


neral information about the 
Farm and Garden. The fol- 


lowing is a specific list of the 
projects which are underway 
or will be undertaken shortly. 
To find out the day’s activi- 
ties, it is best to come to the 
morning meeting at the Gar- 
den at 9:15. You can also 
simply come by later in the 
day. 

1. Vegetable and cutting 
flower production continue 
at the Garden until the bulk 
of it is transferred to the 


Farm. This means that there 
are always flowers to cut in 
the morning. There are many 


marigolds, dahlias and korean 
chrysanthemums. Bring your 
own scissors and cans, if you 
have them, and cut for your- 
self, your friends and also 
some to put on the stall in 
front of Stevenson: ~ : 

2. The repairing of the 
road on the south of the 
land is quite an urgent pro- 
ject. It involves the refresh- 
ing hard labor of pick and 
shovelling and pushing bar- 
rows. It.is proceeding now 
and must be finished before 
the heavy rains come in order 
that the land be accessable to 
supply trucks. 

3. Pipe laying and path- 
making can proceed nearly 
simultaneously, as they both 
involve making access to the 
areas to be cultivated, and 
can begin as soon as the land 
is plowed and there has been 


one good rain. 


Campus News 


4. Quite a bit of wood 
suitable for building pens, 
‘coops and cold frames was 
gathered during the summer. 
It is now being cleaned and 
oiled in order to be useful for 
these projects. 

5. There are now, at the 
Garden, ducks, chickens and 
geese which can be moved 
to the Farm as soon as pens 
and coops are built. Each 
bird needs a different kind 
of pen or coop and running 
area which will be suitable 
for its happiness and most 
efficient use to the Farm. A 
pond for ducks, coops for 
laying for chickens. 

6. Cold frames are low en- 
closed areas for raising seed- 
lings during the winter. They 


are about 18. inches high in... 


back and 12 inches in front 
and have removable or hinged 


glass tops. They are unheated, | 


but can be made warmer by 
placing them on top of an 
18 inch thick bed of fresh 
manure. It would be good to 
build some this winter. 

7. The barn will be the 
first building constructed. It 
is necessary to have a co- 


-vered area for work and sto- 


rage during the winter. The 
laying of its foundations will 
begin this week in order that 
the actual construction can 
begin shortly. A very impor- 
tant project. 

8. Collection of manure, 
compostables and_ building 
materials is an ongoing pro- 
ject and can be taken on by 
students immediately. It is 


important that efficient ways 


be organized for the collec- 
tion of these materials, there 
is much room for the ingen- 
idus. Concentrate on quality. 

Compostables consist of 
green plants, termed rough- 
age, and food scraps. Food 
scraps can be gathered from 
your kitchens or from Saga. 

Building materials should 
be in good condition,. wood 
should be free from rot and 
termites. Junk is not needed 


- because it is too much work 


to use. 

Questions to be answered 
in this column can reach me 
at Box 239, Merrill College. 


October 28, 1971. 
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Miss Walker seeks curricula 


to ease racial tension in lower grades 


CULTURAL ANTHRO. 2, SEMINAR 175 / DEALING WITH THE DISEASE 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 
Staff Writer 


Racial tension, polariza- 
tion and segregation in the 
schools, problems directly af- 
fecting the emotional health 
of many schoolchildren and 
indirectly the health of our 
entire society, have been un- 
til this point, rather super- 
ficially dealt with. 

Forced integration, _lec- 
tures on Christian charity, 
and the like seem to deal on- 
ly with the symptoms. 

A brave young  school- 
teacher, Marilyn Walker, is 
one of the pioneers attempt- 
ing to treat the disease. 

Miss Walker feels that col- 
lege is too late to begin the 
study of anthropology; that 
an understanding of the 


“meaning of culture and know-. . 


ledge of cross-cultural differ- 
ences should be taught during 
the crucial phases in the de- 
velopment of a child’s world 
view. The benefit of this prac- 
tice is twofold, she feels. 
First, in the case-of the 
white child, the acquisition of 
a great many misconceived 


notions of an ethnocentric na-. 


ture can be avoided. Second, 
in the case of a minority 
child, ethnic pride would be 
instilled early through the 
knowledge of his own color- 
ful cultural heritage. 


LACK OF MATERIALS 
There are certain problems 


obstructing Miss Walker’s pro- | 


gress. 


the absolute lack of anthro- 
pological materials written for 
anyone much below the level 
of a college undergraduate. 

She has appealed to Prof. 
Roger Keesing, Chairman of 
the Board of Studies in An- 
thropology at UCSC, for as- 
sistance, and he has thrown 
it out to some of his classes. 

Cultural Anthropology 2 
is the most directly involved, 
but the Seminar 175 is also 
partly concerned with the 
project. 7 

As an alternative to library 
research in Anthropology 2, 
members of the class may 
develop a set of anthropolo- 
gical materials for any ele- 
mentary or secondary level 
they choose, and receive term 
project credit. 

The medium of expression 


“Ys not restricted, and can take 


the form of artwork, film, or 
tape. 

Although she has left topic 
choice more or less up to the 
student, Miss Walker has 
made certain topic sugges- 
tions. Among these are: 

Man with his Children, in 
which cross-cultural compari- 
sons of the role of children 
in societal and familial situa- 
tions would be explored; Man 
with his Environment, in 
which a society such as that 
of the American Indian would 
be chosen to illustrate the 
role of protector rather than 
conqueror of nature; Man 
with his Creations, which 
would examine how creativi- 


The most overwhelming is 


ty is affected by cultural, re- 
ligious, political and ecolo- 
gical values; Man with Him- 
self, in which the discovery 
of one’s identity. and the 
search for inner peace as prac- 
ticed by different sects and 
societies would be explained 
in terms significant to chil- 
dren; Man with Man, which 
would attempt to explain 
how human needs have evolv- 
ed to produce increasingly 
complex societies, and that 
the need for diverse cultural 
groups learning to live in har- 
mony is the next necessary 
phase of human evolution; 
and Man with Woman, in 
which the differences from 
one culture to another of the 
various relationships between 
man and woman, i.e. friend- 
ship, work and _ marriage, 


would be.explained and criti- 


cized from the viewpoints of 
mutual exploitation and un- 
realistic romantic expecta- 
tions. 

A student in the Seminar 
175 class, Stevenson senior 
Brenda Freeman, has chosen 
to develop materials for Miss 
Walker’s project in conjunc- 
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tion with her Senior Thesis 
work on linguistic communi- 
cation problems. Miss Free- 
man is translating anthropo- 
logy materials into black dia- 
lect in an effort to help reach 
children whose language pro- 
blems would prevent them 
from understanding materials 
developed by white people in 
white people’s English. 


“FIRST TIME” 


Another problem facing 
Miss Walker is the acceptance 
of her idea and the proposed 
materials by the higher-ups 
in education and by indivi- 
dual teachers. “As far as I 
know,” she says, “this is the 
first time’ a curriculum devel- 
opment of this type has ever 
been attempted, and its initial 
‘success or failure will deter- 
mine whether it is adopted by 
teachers and school boards. 
We are in the process of con- 
tacting some teachers in San- 
ta Cruz to see whether they 
will allow the college students 
to come into their classrooms 
and try out their materials on 
the kids. If the kids respond 
well and the project is well re- 

See Page 8 
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Mary Norbert Korte will read from their poetic 


October 28, 1971. 
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POETS RECLINE-(I. to r.) Brother Antoninus, Morton Marcus, George Hitchcock and 


work this Saturday night, 9 pm, in the Ca- 


brillo College Theatre. Admission is $1.50. The reading will open the 1971 Cabrillo College 


Poetry Reading Series. 


Brother Antoninus, one of the founder 
appearance in the area. Until 1969 a mem 


s of the Beat Movement, will be making his first 
ber of the Dominican Order, he is presently a fel- 


lowin Kresge College. The author of fourteen books, Brother Antoninus is among the few 


important poets of America. 


George Hitchcock is the editor of Kayak, ‘and a 
College V. A poet, playwright and novelist, Hitchcock is one of the most influential and ima- 


ginative literary movers in the country. 
Mary Norbert Korte is one of the better poets to surface in San Francisco in the past 


years. She has published four books, and has appeare 
Morton Marcus, a member of the Cabrill 
book. His poetry has appeared in such journa 


Review. 


fellow in Literature and Theatre Arts in 


d in the National Literary Anthology. 
lo College English faculty, has published one 
Ils as Kayak, The Nation and North American 
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Phone war tax protestors 
cite the Constitution, irk the IRS 


ANNUAL COLLECTION / REFUSING TO SUBSIDIZE SLAUGHTER 


BY GAIL SCHONTZLER 
Staff Writer 

The Northern California 
Telephone War Tax Protest 
is trying to persuade people 
to refuse to pay part of their 
phone bills as a way of fight- 
ing the Vietnam War. 

The part they oppose is 
the 10% “U. S. Tax” com- 
puter-typed at the bottomof 
every phone bill. 

Congress imposed the 
phone excise tax in 1968, 
along with the car excise tax 
and the 10% surcharge on in- 
come tax, because of pressure 
from the tremendous milita- 
ry expenditures piling up in 
Vietnam. ; 

Therefore, declares the tax 
protest group, it is a war 
tax. The NCTWTP has filed 
suits in Northern California 
district federal court to have 
the tax declared illegal and 
unconstitutional. 

But more than refusing 
to pay the tax, the group is 
asking people to send the 
exact amount of the monthly 
phone tax to their trust fund. 
This enables the trustees of 
the fund legally to represent 
in court the thousands of 
people who oppose the tax. 


INDIVIDUALS REBUFFED 


In the past few years, an 
individual attempting to pre- 
sent a similar case on behalf 
of all phone taxpayers was 
refused a hearing. The court 
rules that the individual did 
not represent a class and so 
could not bring a class action 


suit into court. 

The tax protest group, 
which already has around 
2,000 individuals and busi- 
nesses participating in the 
fund, says that the more 

ople who join, the stronger 
will be the cases in court, 
and the greater the impact 
on Washington. 

According to Mr. James 
G. Mason, Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty Coordinator for the NCT- 


WTP, the same kind of issue 


is at stake as in many other 
tax refusal cases. 

The most famous is pro- 
bably that of Joan Baez, who 
refused to pay the percen- 
tage of her income tax which 
would be spent on the mili- 
tary. 


_PREVIOUS LOSSES 


But all previous cases have 
lost in court, and the govern- 
ment always has collected the 
money. The phone tax pro- 
testers must try a different 
legal route in order to ‘be 
heard in court. 

The route they are pur- 
suing is called an Interpleader 
Action, in which there are 
rival claimants to a sum of 


money, which must be over 


$500. 


The Tax Protest Fund has 


collected over $7,000, says 
Mason, and will battle the 
government in federal court 
to decide who has legal claim 
to the money. : 

If the court determines 
it to be a lawful tax, the 
money must be turned over 
to the government; if the 
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tax is declared illegal, the 


funds will go to the Ameri-. 


can Friends Service Commit- 
tee, known for its humani- 
tarian actions in sending 
medical supplies to North 
Vietnam. 


PRECEDENT SOUGHT 


The reason it is important 
to go to court with the issue 
of the phone tax, instead of 
simply refusing to pay, says 
Mason, is that it is likely to 
lead to a court decision on 
the whole question of how 
war revenue taxes can be im- 
posed and levied. This would 
establish a legal precedent 
bearing on the process of 
going to war. - 

The courts have not up- 
held the constitutional res- 
traint on the President’s po- 
wer: The Congressional de- 
claration of war. Therefore 


restraints on the processes of 


going to war, of collecting 
taxes for a war, and of send- 


ing troops to.foreign .coun-.. 


tries must be legally estab- 
lished, either through legisla- 
tion or court decisions and 
recidents. Right now, says 
Massa. there is no legal as- 
surance that the U-S. will not 
involve itself in other un- 
clared military actions in the 
future. The U.S. could be 
doing the same thing in Chile 
in 2 years that it did in 
Vietnam, Santo Domingo, 
and Cambodia. 

Parallel suits are being 
filed in Sacramento, and o- 
thers are being prepared in 

See Page 8 
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NO NUCLEAR PLANT RIGHT NOW (WE HOPE) | 


David Davin, a nuclear information official for PG&E, said 
that the company will not apply to the AEC for a permit for 
years, and that it is not certain that PG&E will even want to 
go ahead with the project. He said that geological surveys of 
the proposed Davenport site are still not complete. Neverthe- 
less, PG&E renewed its option to buy the 7000-acre site last 
week. 

Meanwhile, Michael McCloskey, executive director of the 
Sierra Club claimed in testimony before the Senate Interior 
Committee that the power industry has artificially created 
an “energy crisis.’”’ 


H-BOMB TEST STILL UNCERTAIN 


The proposed nuclear test in the Aleutians is still held up 
in court in Washington. Eight environmental groups have 
- banded together to try to stop the test. U.S. Attorney Ed- 
mund Hart said in court that there will be no detonation 
before October 27, and that President Nixon has not yet 
made up his mind on whether or not to go through with the 
test. 


WATCH THOSE PENCILS! 


Remember when you were little and warned not to chew 
your pencils because you'd get lead poisoning? And then you 
found out that the “lead” in pencils isn’t really lead, but 
graphite? You. don’t remember that? Anyway, while th 
“lead” is safe, the paint on the pencil isn’t — many pencils’ 
laquer contain dangerous amounts of lead, according to Pro- 
fessor Bruce McDuffie of the State University of Binghamton, 
in New York. Pencil manufacturers say they began manufac- 
turing a substitute starting June 11, but they have not recalled 
the old pencils with lead. Maybe all you pencil-chewers 
should switch over to fingernails. 


TREMORS BUILDING UP 

The EPA is considering a suit against the ACME Pulp Mill 
of Eureka, California, for alleged mercury pollution of the 
local bay. The pollution, a result of the pulp mill in large 
portions of the city’s East Side, was placed some thirty feet 
under water, about a quarter of a mile from the former 
shore, by a local earthquake. Seismologists in the Bay Area 
are concerned, and predict growing tremors up and down the 
Northern California coast in the “very near future.”’ 


GAS TAX MAY CLEAR LEGISLATURE 

The last major Assembly opponent of a bill to place a 5- 
cent tax on gas sales in California withdrew his opposition 
last week. The bill would provide for an increased share of 
the tax revenues, and populous areas would be required to 
use this revenue for mass transit systems. The bill is ex- 
pected to clear the Assembly, and will have to go before the 
Senate to become law. The Senate passed the original bill, but 
it was amended in the Assembly. Governor Reagan has not 
indicated whether or not he contemplates vetoing it. 


TOUGH AIR POLLUTION STANDARDS COMING 

Dr. John Middleton, head of the EPA's Air pollution con- 
trol office, warned last week that states must start taking 
serious steps toward controlling traffic in urban areas if they 
are to comply with the Clean Air Act by 1974. State officials 
are worrying that citizens will not willingly accept such res- 
trictions, which may include special licenses for crowded 
areas, higher bridge tolls, tolls for freeways, and possible 
mandatory traffic controls. Dr. Middleton doubted that 
pollution could be reduced to acceptable levels without re- 
ducing traffic, because automobile manufacturers are slow 
in developing pollution-free cars. 
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BAN BACKYARD BURNING 


The Monterey-Santa Cruz Unified Air Pollution Control 
‘Board adopted a ban on backyard burning to go into effect 


brush, and other household rubbish is part of program to 
meet federal air quality standards by 1975. Auto emmissions 
must also be cut down to acheive this goal, as well as limiting 
the exhaust emmissions from the PG&E plant at Moss Land- 
ing. 


INSURANCE WOES FOR WILFUL POLLUTERS 

The state of New York has passed a new law which makes 
it illegal for insurance companies to insure against non-acci- 
dental pollution by their clients. Most insurance companies 
agreed to exclude coverage for deliberate acts of pollution 
from their corporate liability insurance policies. Continental 
Casulty Co. promised not to insure companies that didn’t try 
to correct pollution problems, and has refused. to renew 
coverage for three major clients. 

See Page 5 


on July 1, 1974. The ban on burning of trash, yard trimmings, # 
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THE ALCHEMIST — Michael Leibert, and his assistants, Patricia Bower and David Cox- 


Fine Arts 


October 28, 1971. 


well, celebrate themselves in the Berkeley Repertory Theatre's production of the ‘Alchemist’. 
The play is directed by Rod Alexander. It will be staged in the Barn Theatre at UCSC on 
October 31st at 6:30 and 9:00 p.m. Admission is $2.50. Advance tickets are available from 
ite Cultural and Recreational Activities Office in the Redwood Building. The ‘Alchemist’ is a 


classic Elizabethan comedy by the English satiricist Ben Jonson. 


Antiseptic Clapton: 


Howlin’ Wolf 


BY JIMM CUSHING 
Staff Writer 

In 1969 Cadet/Concept 
put out a record called Howl- 
in’ Wolf's New Album which 
featured the Wolf doing his 
old hits (‘‘Spoonful,” ‘Back 
Door Man’) backed by a 
heavy acid-rock band. It was 
an excellent album, despite 
unanimously bad reviews and 
complete commercial failure; 
the band was tight and funky, 
Wolf was in great voice and 
the general musical violence 
made the whole project tre- 


mendously exciting and worth 


listening to again and again. 
It was the unknown classic of 
that year. 


Now we have a new How- 


lin’ Wolf ‘‘concept’’ album, 
which sees him doing more 
old hits, but this time he’s 
backed by a galaxy of big- 
name English rock stars—Clap- 
ton, Winwood, Watts, Wyman, 
Starr. The critics love it, it’s 
something like number twen- 
ty on the charts (my Clap- 
ton’s name sure draws ‘em) 
and, of course, it’s not nearly 
as good as the psychedelic 
one. 


The main trouble with 
The London Sessions is Eric 
Clapton’s guitar playing. Ever 
since his bubblegum solo -al- 
bum, Clapton’s. recorded 
work has been growing more 
and more worthless, and this 
is the worst of all—pointlessly 
flashy, much too trebly, and 
clean to the point of being 
antiseptic. On Wolf’s More 


Real Folk Blues (now out-of- 


print) there’s a version of 
“Rockin’ Daddy” that is funk 


-incarnate, sloppy though it 


may be. On the version that 
opens this new LP, Clapton 
tricks up the beat, drops lead 


licks like mineral oil over the 
skeleton of the song and is so 
clinical he could have been 
playing in some rock hospi- 
tal. 

Another problem is the 
rhythm section. The Rolling 
Stones are supposed to have 
the best two-man beat ma- 
chine going, but you'd never 
know it from this record. The 
beat is tentative when it 
should be sure, and the music 
has no smooth flow. Listen to 
“poor Boy” on side one of 
this album, then compare it 
with the take on another old 
Wolf record, The Real Folk 
Blues. The latter has a throb- 
bing, organic syncopation 


that the new “white” cover 


can’t touch. 


Producer Norm Dayron 
blew it, too, by giving each 
cut an impossible instrumen- 
tal overload. Clapton double- 
tracked, another rhythm gui- 
tar, piano, harmonica, all 
kinds of percussion, bass, 
God-awful horns on two 
cuts—it’s too much for the 
listener to accept all at once. 
How the Wolf manages to be 
heard is a credit to the engi- 
neer. 


There are only three real 
winners on the album, all ina 
row at the end of side two: 
the relentless ‘‘Do the Do,” 
“Highway 49” with that great 
Dust-Mah-Broom riff and a 
supremely evil ‘’Wang-Dang 


Doodle,” where Clapton turns - 


in a solo worthy of John 
Cippolina. Aside from those 
monsters, and some other 
fair-tomiddlin’ tunes (What 

a Woman!” has great lyrics), 
The London Sessions squeezes 
the wheez. 


BY PHILIP McLEOD — 
Staff Writer 

On Sunday, October 31, 

the talented Berkeley Reper- 

tory Theater brings its pro- 


duction of Ben Jonson's The 


Alchemist to College V for 
two shows at 6:30 and 9:00 


p.m. 

Berkeley Rep has a history 
of consistently presenting ex- 
cellent productions which 
have earned the group well- 
deserved acclaim from theater 
people around the nation. 
With The Alchemist as the 
opening play of their season, 
the group is under the direc- 
tion of Ron Alexander, on 
leave from Dartmouth’s pres- 
tigious Hopkins Center. 

The play by Jonson, first 
produced in 1610, is the com- 
ical story of two characters 
and their fraudulent business 
based on alchemy, the ancient 
art of the occult which main- 
tains that lead can indeed be 
turned to gold. Their cus- 
tomers are two miserly, 
power-hungry priests (Jon- 
son’s slap at the hypocrisy of 
the church), a wealthy and 
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Ben Jonson’s | 
in the barn 


greedy knight who passionate- 
ly follows any and all physical 
pleasures, a voluptuous wid- 
ow and a seller of (at that 
time) the new commodity, 
tobacco. These gullible mem- 
bers of the upper class believe 
the rouges’ promises to give 
them everything they could 
ever want for only a small in- 
vestment. Of course the series 
of trickeries must gradually 
end as the victims begin to 
comprehend how they have 
been cheated and finally the 
tables turn as the dupers be- 
come dupes. 

Jonson contributed much 
to the development of Eliza- 
bethan comedy primarily be- 
cause he was one of the early 
playwrights to build struc- 
ture into his creations through 
full characterization. The Al- 
chemist, then, while being a 
highly engaging comedy is al- 
so representative of a major 
step forward in the theater of 
Elizabethan England. 

Beyond importance of 
form however is the under- 
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Orgasm no longer exclusively Mailer 


BY STEVE WANGSNESS 
Staff Writer 

The Prisoner of Sex, Norman 

Mailer/Little, Brown, $5.95 


The sex life of spiders is very 
interesting. He f-ks her. She 
bites off his head. — Sister- 
hood is Powerful, Robin Mor- 
gan, ed. 


Norman Mailer’s The Pri- 
soner of Sex is no simple 
tirade against Women’s Liber- 
ation. Controversial enough 
when it first appeared in Har- 
per’s to be believed by some 
to be the spark which preci- 
pitated the dismissal of edi- 
tor Willie Morris, Prisoner of 
Sex, now a book, is an ad- 
mixture of literary criticism 
and social inquiry. While 
dissecting the private ethos 
of Kate Millet, it is an explor- 
ation of love, marriage, men 
women, the psyche and meta- 
physics of love-making and 
sexuality. Mailer digs unre- 
lentingly into our private re- 
lations, the myths and coun- 
ter-myths that surround our 


ANTA CRUZ SKETCHBOOK 


sexual existence. He spares 
no one [neither Millet, nor 
Mailer, reputed Male Chau- 
vinist] from. analysis. It is 
Mailer at his critical best 
[wounding us all, and] in the 
end [cauterizing those 
wounds with the fruits of 
his exposition,] seemingly 
having learned as much as he 
had hoped to teach. 

It is characteristic of Nor- 
man Mailer to begin a book 
with a matter at first glance 
unrelated to the whole. So 
it is with Prisoner of Sex: he 
is being considered, so he is 


told, for the Nobel Prize. He - 


does not receive it, [was in 
fact mistaken for Andre Mal- 
raux, over whom Samuel 
Beckett is chosen,] but Mai- 
ler, winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize and National Book ' 

Award, decides that though 
he might be a Prize-Winner, 
so would he also be a pri- 
soner, a Prisoner of Wedlock. 
His ‘fourth marriage, crum- 
bling for a year, is finally 
dissolved. (His bad “luck” 
with marriage is well-known: 
he once stabbed_his_ thi 


Performing Arts 


wife.) He spends the sum- 
mer with his children, play- 
ing housewife, and being con- 
tent; he realizes, however, 
that years as a housewife 
might ‘dry up” his brain. 
“So he could not know whe- 
ther he would have found 
it endurable to be born a 
woman or if it would have 
driven him out onto the 
drear avenues of the insane.” 
The book has achieved no- 
toriety chiefly for its “at- 
tack’’ on Women’s Libera- 
tion. Far from an attack, 
the book is a probe into the 
psyche of liberation, a psy- 
choanalysis of its primitive 
and historical antecedents, its 
relationship to childhood and 
the institutions of a techno- 
logical and bureaucratic civil- 
ization. The prose of women 
claws at Mailer’s male conceit 
and the sympathy he feels for 
his own sex. He is awakened 
to the class status of wonen. 
His own revolutionary ego 
brings him close to the argu- 
ment of women, for if the 
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Ariz 
BY FRED GRAY 
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Editorials 


‘LOSERS’, IF GRACIOUS 
MIGHT BE THE WINNERS 


The Nixon Administration must not 
be allowed to destroy what effectiveness 
the United Nations still has as a world 
organization through financial retalia- 
tion for that body’s brilliant solution to 
the difficult question of representation 
for the People’s Republic of China. 

Not that Monday’s U.N. vote can be 
considered as anything but an unexpec- 
tedly early and humiliating defeat for 
the administration’s “2 China Policy”. 
Right down to the wire, the hopes of 
Nixon’s lobbyists remained high. 


Not that the formula for which the 
union opted — that of seating the 


Communists at the expense of the Na- 
tionalists — was necessarily the most 
equitable possible. The question of how 
the millions of Taiwanese and Chinese 
peoples on Formosa should be represen- 
ted must and will remain a pressing 
issue. 

But should Congress allow the Admin- 
istration to carry out its repeated threats 
of financial retaliation, or, even worse, 
help the process along, an international 
tragedy of the first magnitude will be 
taking place. 

One element involved in the complex 
equation of the U.N.’s stunning vote has 
been the continuous blackmailing pro- 
cess carried out by Secretary of State, 
William P. Rogers, and his staff. 


In a marathon round of talks with 
world leaders and representatives carried 


out during the past month, the U.S. rep- 
resentatives time and time again men- 
tioned the large committment of U.S. 
funds to the U.N. and the sorry conse- 
quences that would follow upon an eli- 
mination of that commitment. 

Doubtless an important factor in the 
unrealistic optimism of the governrnent 
over the past week with regards to the 
China vote was that old American taith 
in the power of the pocketbook: “They 
wouldn’t dare.” 

This, likewise, is a factor affecting 
our exhilaration (and also concern) over 
the possible and probable outcome of 
the vote. 

Other factors were also at work how- 
ever, some of them apparently more sig- 
nifigant than the American attempt at 
blackmail. 

The Communist Chinese, as they 
themselves might say, through diligence 
and concerted effort, have literally for- 
ced the Western World to respect them. 
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The fact that that burgeoning yet an- 
cient nation, torn apart for so long by 
corruption, colonialism and civil war, is 
not only back from the brink of chaos, 
but has developed a functioning social 
system and a viable economic structure, 
is most likely the most startling and im- 
portant fact of modern history. 


The fact that China has done this on 
its own since 1960 is and should be a 
source of deep pride to the Communist 
regime and the vast population. 

We are delighted that the U.N. as a 
whole had the good sense to see that the 
potential good in Chinese representation 
far out-weighed the possible ill effects of 
a petulant and petty United States at- 
tempt at financial revenge. . 7 

The moral issue of Taiwanese ex- 
pulsion must also be viewed in the light 
of realities: the Communists demanded 
that Taiwan be expelled as a condition 
of their willingness to participate. They 
had the power — hard earned — to 
enforce this demand. 

Does the U.S. really lose because of 


the U.N. vote? 
No. The way is now cleared for 


greater contact between the peoples of 
the U.S. and the People’s Republic. The 
American public is very curious about 
China’s mainland. The common man — 
deep down — retains a mysterious image 
of China’s sights and sounds and just a 
smidgeon of respect for a people who 
have fought a hard fight and have won 
the first round at least. 
. Does the U.N. really lose by courting 
the short-term alienation of the US.? 
No. The real situation is this: that, by 
finding a way of bringing all three of 
the world’s great powers to one con- 
ference, continuously in session, the 


United Nations. has solved one of its 
greatest problems. That organization has 


greatly increased its potential for its 
role as an international peacemaker. 

Should short-sighted U.S. action kill 
the financially shaky U.N. at a juncture 
where it can, for the first time ever, 
truly claim to represent and affect the 
world, it would be a tragedy. The kind 
of tragedy that leads to others. 

American public opinion must speak 
clearly and firmly on this issue. 

The American government must aban- 
don petty attitudes and peevish plans. 

It must» adapt itself to.a new three- 
cornered world, fraught with now dan- 
gers — and vast new potentialities. 


The City on a Hill Press desperately needs 
COMMUNITY REPORTERS 


willing to work on an assignment basis. 


IF YOU ARE-JUST A LITTLE BIT MORE CURIOUS T'4AN COMMITTED, CONTACT 
429-4351 OR 302 APPL. SCI. 
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‘MISLEADING IN CERTAIN RESPECTS’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


Opinions 


The article on page three of the October 14, 1971 City 

on a Hill Press is misleading in certain respects. 
' UCSC policy always has been to furnish information to 
draft boards if requested to do so by the student. A con- 
venient card form for this purpose is included in the Fall 
Quarter registration packets and additional forms are avail- 
able at the Office of the Registrar, 190 Central Services. 

Form 109’s are being prepared presently, and will be 
mailed to draft boards on or before November 1. Copies are 
furnished to students for their records. In California, the 
State Director of the Selective Service System has notified 
local board clerks to expect Form 109’s from the several 
campuses of the University about 45 days following the op- 
ening of the Fall Quarter. UCSC will be well within that 
guideline date. 

New freshmen, especially those born in 1952, may still 
request a Form 109 if they have not already done so. 
These requests have been and will continue to be honored. 

The article, apparently furnished by some external 
source, uses terminology which causes confusion at UCSC, 
particularly for new students. The final paragraph refers to 
“college registrar.” The colleges at Santa Cruz do not have 
registrars. Form 109’s are prepared and certified only by 
the Office of the Registrar in Central Services. 

In the interest of more accurate reporting and disse m- 
ination of important information, the Press should con- 
sider checking out such externally prepared news store 


sider checking out such externally prepared news stories 
with those most directly concerned on the campus. 


Lee A. Duffus 
Student Services Officer 


‘APPROPRIATE ‘“‘OOHS” AND “AAHS” 


To the City on a Hill Press: 

Sirs: 

One doesn’t have to be a music major, or even enjoy the 
recorder and harpsichord to know when one has been 
had, as for example last Saturday at the Dolmetsch- 
Schoenfeld Concert. I had an inkling of what was going 
on after reading the program notes. ‘Imagine, we were 
going to hear, tonight, on this very stage, the ‘charming 
Schoenfeld sisters” playing their ‘beautiful Guarneri 
instruments”. In due course we were told the exact age 
of those instruments (to appropriate ‘“‘oohs” and ‘“‘aahs’’). 
Finally, in a paroxysm of hauteur, they introduced the 
Kodaly piece by mentioning that after they premiered it 
several years ago, Kodaly himself calleu their performance 
“miraculous”. Indeed. To a more critical audience, this 
would evoke a loud “‘hisss’’, but here at Santa Cruz it was, 
in fact, culture. Combine these observations with what 
I thought to be pedestrian renditions of mediocre (“lesser 
known’’) works, and you have it for what it was, an even- 
ing with the Kitsch Konsort. 


Martin Mach 
Grad Student in Chemistry 
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ENVIRONMENTAL NEWS SERVICE 
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L’AIRE DU JOUR 


Electricite de France installed two giant air filters in 
eastern Paris in an attempt to combat increasing air pollu- 
tion. The two filters, basically oversized vacuum cleaners, 
process 557,000 cubic feet of air per day, removing 80 
pounds of polluting agents per year. The project is bein 
studied and if it is successful more air filters will be erected. 


IMUSKIE ANTI-DISCHARGE BILL BEFORE SENATE 


In Washington the Senate Public Works Committee pro- 
posed a tough new anti-pollution bill aimed at stopping waste 
discharge in all US waters within the next 14 years. This new 
bill would do away with previous water purity standards by 
stopping waste discharges all together. Written mainly by 
Edmund Muskie, the proposed bill would provide 14 billion 
dollars in grants to states if it is passed. 


5 NEW ENDANGERED SPECIES 


Five more California species have been added to the list 
of endangered species of the US Dept. of the Interior. The 
Morro Bay kangaroo rat, salt-marsh harvest mouse, brown 
pelican, California clapper rail, and the Owens River pupfish 
are now in danger of extinction. The total number of endan- 
gered species in California is now 21; 3 mammals, 8 birds, 7 

- fish and 3 reptiles and amphibians. 
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proved a plan to get federal 
funds for low-cost housing 
for the elderly, blind and 


less than the going rent. The... 


SAVE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


PAGE SIX 


SC will seek federal 
for low-cost housing for 


10 EARNEST SUPPORTERS / 3,750 HOUSEHOLDS 
BY AMY WIGGINS Housing Authority makes up 
Staff Writer the difference with federal 
The Santa Cruz City funds. 
Council has unanimously ap- There are presently 250 
_ “dwelling units” handled by 
the Housing Authority, and 
only 57 are set aside for the 
disabled of Santa Cruz. elderly. 
Tuesday night after the This ‘is far short of the 
community cable television need. According to a fact 
question was discussed, the = cheet provided by Mrs. 
hordes of civically conscious Hughes, “The 1970 census 
citizens fled the City Council —_eayeals that out of 
meeting, leaving ten earnest 7,599. persons age 62 or over 
supporters of the housing  jiving here...More than half 
program. of all elderly households in 
Janet Hughes, a member _ the City of Santa Cruz have 
of the Santa Cruz City Plan- an annual income under 
ning Commission and the $3000,” which means that 
Santa Cruz Housing Author- over 3750 such families 
ity, spoke for the proposal. would qualify for thes pro- 
In the past, she said, the — gram. 
the Housing Authority has To qualify for the pro- 
leased houses and apartments — gram, one must be a resident 
from private owners, to rent of the City of Santa Cruz, 
to disadvantaged people at = aged 62 or older, or blind 
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CAL JET CHARTERS... 
Europe 1971-72 


Pee : : : : 
“Don’t be mislead by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with ou 
eliable Charter group. Know the facts on your charter carrie 


fore you sign you application. Don’t take a chance with an 
known charter airline.” 


New Flight Listings 
Round trip Flights From West Coast 
To Europe Still Available 


9045: (Round Trip) 1. A./ Osklend to London ily. Nov. 14, 1971 (Britenaia) 
| toad  Ooand Dec. 5, 1971 $249 


Christmas Flights for 1971-72 


908 (16 deys) Sen Francisco to Chicago Lv. De. 18, 1971 (Amer.AL) $122 
Chicago to Sen Francisco «Ret. Jan. 2, 1972 

901 (16 days)  Onklend/LA to Amsterdem Lv. Dec. 18 197]  (Ssum) © s:$ 249 
Aasterdam to LA/Oskiead Ret. Jen. 2, 1972 n 

902 (16 deys) Oakland to Mew York Lv. Dec. 18 197° mw $139> 
New York to Oukiaed fet. Jen. 2, 1972 a 


L.A./,Qobiend to London Uy. Dec. 5, 1971 Britemia) $2249 
| pte Oat Rit. Jon. 2. 1972 aan 
L.A. / Oskiend to Landon Ly. Dec. 18, 1971 
Londen to Oshiend Ret. Jen. 23, 1972 


Fall & Winter One Ways from West Coast to Europe 


: e 
rv) 
tt 

903 one wey) © LA/ Onhdand to Londen Ly. Oct. 20 (wrieaiay $149 7 
904 (one way) [- Oukiond to London - Lv. Ney. 13 Brisa) S149 = 
905 (one way) LA , Onkiand to London Lv. Dec. 4 Grits) 5149 
906 (one way) =LA/ Oohtend to London Lv. Dec. 16 (Gritemia) §=9$159 
‘$07 (one wey) «= LA/ Oakland to London Lv. Jan. 3 (Brisa) $149 5 
$08 (one way) = LL A/ -Cakdend to London Ly. Jan. 23 (Britemia) §9$149 6 
eo aD ee amp ap aD — = SS = — —~ > 2 — ees ies) 


Fall & Winter One Ways from Europe to West Coast 
106 (ene wey) Londen to Oahlend /T. A. Lv. Dec. 17 (Briteasia) 

107 (one wey) Londen to Onhdand) 11." Ly. Jan. 2 (Beitaomia gree 
108. (ne wey) Londen to Cations /LA. Lv. Jan. 22, @ritemie) §— $149 


Winter, Spring & Sunmer 1972 


A complete schedule of round trip flights Oakland / LA to Europe and one 
way flights to and from Europe up until October 1972 is available upon request. 
Round trip rates es low as $240.00. One way rate as low as $149.00. Write for 
schedule and application now for space is limited. 2 

Ali fares include U.S. Federal Tax & departure tax where applicable, and an 
administrative fee of $4 per person. These fares are based on a pre-rate share 
of the total charter cost and are subject to an increase or decrease depending 
on the actual number of participants on each individual flight. These charter 
flights are available only to students, employees, staff, faculty & extension stu- 
dents of the University of California and members of their immediate families. 
There are NO MEMBERSHIP FEES. 


or call (Area code) 415 
. 922-1434 
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fundin 
the elderly 


LOCKED IN POVERTY 
or disabled, with net assets 
(stocks and bonds, but not 
personal property, for exam- 
ple furniture) less than 
$10,000 and an annual in- 
come not exceeding $3200 
for two. 

Concerned by the need for 
decent, lowcost housing for 
the elderly some citizens 
banded together to form a 
group called HOUSE, Hous- 
ing of Urban Santa Cruz EI- 
derly. They developed the 
housing plan and brought it 
before the Santa Cruz City 
Planning Commission for sup- 
port. 


200 UNITS 


Specifically, the plan calls 
for 200 units of garden apart- 
ment-type dwellings, attrac- 
tive and well-maintained 


spread out all over the city, 
rather than crowded together 


like a typical ‘Federal Hous- 
ing Project”’. 

The apartments would be 
designed and built by local 
firms. No specific location 
has been picked, but they 
would be close to shopping 
transportation and medical 
facilities. 

Rents would be charged 
according to ability to pay 
The fact sheet states: “In 
no case will more than 25 
per cent of the family’s in- 
come be charged for rent.” 

Income will cover operating 
costs, including an annual 
payment to the city and 
county equal to 10 percent 
of the rent income, to pay 
for public services. 

Finances for the project 
will come from a federal fund 
set aside for the construction 
of low-rent housing for the 
elderly, which may be built 
anywhere in the country. The 
city of Santa Cruz will not 
have to pay anything to- 
ward the program, but the 
Housing Authority will ad- 
minister and maintain the 
buildings once they are 
completed. 


STUDENTS OUST AGED 


One comment on the 
fact sheet: “Many of the 
older Victorian homes in 
Santa Cruz formerly occu- 
pied by elderly persons for 
modest rent are now in 
great demand for students 
doubling up and _ being able 
to pay inflated rents.” If 
it has escaped anyone’s no- 
tice, students; the elderly 
the blind and disabled are 
all in competition for a rel- 

See Page 7 


Palace 
Stationers 


COMMERCIAL STATIONARY 
ART SUPPLIES 
DRAFTING SUPPLIES 


DICTIONARIES & POSTERS 


' 1364 Pacific Ave. 423-1399 
Open 9-5:30 Mon.-Sat. 
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LATE SHOW 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY 


HALLOWEEN HOEDOWN 


Roaring Guns Against Raging Monsters!! 


11:45P.M. And 12:55 A.M. 
TICKETS GO ON SALE 11:30 P.M. 


423-1000 1124 PACIFIC AVE. 


MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT THRU TUESDAY 


TODAY'S MOVIE | 
a ENTS 


Weekdays 
Sat., Sun. 


1:35 A.M. Weekdays 
2:00 A.M. Sat., Sun. 


TICKETS ON SALE 11:30 P.M. 
20 


12 Midnight. 
12:30 A.M. 


Separate Admission Price 
Required For 
Midnight Show 


& «Eu rope 
ALL VEAR ROUND FROM WEST COAST 
Round Triprraos $220 One Wayrrou $125 
FLIGHTS TO ISRAEL, ORIENT & WITHIN EUROPE 
Phone 415/ 365-8625 
E.S.E.P 001 Woodside Rd,, Redwood City, Ca. 9406] 


dy Campaign Buttons. Ten 
different. Specify Candidate. 
$2. Postpaid. Dick Bristow 
P.O. Box 1741 Santa Cruz, 
California 95060 
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MAILER 


From Page 4 
ruling-class of men had cre- 
ated the heaven of techno- 
logical society, then the re- 
volution of women would 
Satanically disrupt that tech- 
nology. And yet he remains 
“reasonably paranoid’ that 
the revolutionary ideas of 
women, born of the twen- 
tieth century, might increase 
the pover of the State. 

If onanism and orgasm, 
then, were no longer exclu- 
sively male, Mailer asks, is 
Kate Millet to be the future 
possessor of orgasm, or is she 
merely the Bitch, the Mario 
Savio, of a revolution-cons- 
cious women’s movement? 
Mailer seems »_unable to de- 


cide. As to whether Millet is 
to be the queen of women’s 
prose, Mailer leaves no doubt 
that she is not. While ex- 
pressing praise for the force- 
ful writings of Germaine 


Greer, Mailer launches a po- 
lemic on Sexual Politics (for 
which Millet was awarded a 
doctorate at Columbia). Mai- 
ler exposes her prose as a 
sham, restoring quote after 


_ butchered quote, taken most- 


ly from Henry Miller, D.H. 
Lawrence and Mailer himself, 


to their original content, leav- 
ing the reader the chance to 
ascertain their true meanings, 
as compared to those as- 
cribed to them by Millet [un- 
der the aegis of the Three- 
Dot Principle (i.e., edit out 
that which contradicts you)] . 
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ELDERLY 
HOUSING 
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atively limited amount of 
housing space. 


SHABILY GENTEEL 


For the moment, the 
government does not re- 
gard students as a disad- 
vantaged group. Perhaps 
that is fortunate in this 
case — many _ students 
would rather live in shab- 

- bily genteel Victorian house 
than a new garden apart- 
ment. 


PIZZA HUT INTRODUCES DELIVERY TO YOU AT UCSC 
— Take Out Menu — 


Now that he City Coun- 
cil has passed a resolution 
recommending that the 
housing proposal be placed 
on the June 6, 1972 pri- 
mary ballot, the Santa Cruz 
County Board of Supervis- 
ors must also give its ap- 
proval, Then a majority of 
the voters must approve the 
measure before the federal 
government will act on the 
request for funds. 


SUPPORTERS 


The measure is being 
supported by the Santa Cruz 
Housing Authority the 
League of Women Voters, the 
All States Club and various 
citizens. 
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ALCHEMIST 


From Page 4 
lying social criticism which 
Jonson conveys through com- 
edy. Clearly Jonson was sat- 
irizing Britain’s upper classes 
for their inanity and ability 

to be easily deluded. 
The Alchemist is satisfying 


bawdy theater that carries 


considerable force on stage. 
Alexander has lent added im- 
pact through an excellent re- 
production of an ancient Lon- 
don street. Added innova- 
tions, such as the company’s 
costumes, including not only 
beautiful period garments but 
also tennis shoes, hot pants 
and apparently whatever else 
was available, make it an en- 
joyable production. 
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Promotion Not Good on Delivery 
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Call 423-0544 
50c Delivery Charge 
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recycled books 


3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Road) 
Soquel California 95073 
Telephone (408) 475-4107 
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McKusick’s Service Center 
Located at Bibbins, Inc. 


2020'N. Pacific Ave, Santa Cruz 
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If No Answer Call 688-4601 >» 
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PAGE EIGHT 


TAX PROTEST 


From Page 3 
Washington, New York, and 
Los Angeles. NBC reported 
that about one hundred thou- 
sand people are not paying 
the tax on their phone bills, 
said Mason. 

Local supporters of the 
Tax protest include the De- 
mocratic Central Committee 
of Santa Cruz County, the 
American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion’s Santa Cruz County 


Chapter, the Women’s Inter- 
National League for Peace and 
Freedom, Santa Cruz Branch, 
doctors, businesses and some 
UCSC professors. 

Although the nine nor- 
thern California 


counties 


BEETLE 
BEAT UP? 
bring it to 
BARTELL’S, 
[Body Shop 


Specialists in 
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PORSCHE 


Body Repair 
and Painting ! 


LONDON 
LONDON 


FOR SCHEDULES, 


CHARTER FLIGHTS 


Address: 


Christmas Charter Flights 


NEW YORK 


These flights are open to students, faculty, staff 
employees, and their immediate families 


SPRING & SUMMER FLIGHT SCHEDULES TO EUROPE 


Phone (415) 392-8513 


MAIL TODAY FOR FREE FLIGHT INFORMATION | 


995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 94103 
Please mail me information on flights 


City, State, & Zip COdE a 


participating are among the 
most liberal in the state, ma- 
ny conservatives have joined 
the protest, Mason says, be- 
cause the basic issues at stake 
are very conservative: the 
US Constitution requires that 
wars be declared by Congress, 
it is unconstitutional to levy 
taxes for an undeclared war, 
no taxation without represen- 
tation. 

The protestors’ main com- 
plaint is the fact that the 
war was never declared, yet 
the tax is imposed specifically 
because of the Indochinese 
War. No governmental ma- 
chinery exists, however, to 
insure that funds from the 
tax go to military spending 
in Vietnam. 

Wilbur Mills, floor-leader 
for the bill in 1966, said 
that “I believe that it is clear 
that it is the Vietnam, and 
only the Vietnam, operation 
which makes this bill neces- 
sary.” 

The Congressional Record 
for April 2, 1968, contains a 
_ statement. by Henry Fowler, 
Secretary of the Treasury at 
that time, attributing the 
need for the phone, car and 
surcharge taxes to the war, 
and stating that the need for 
these taxes would end with | 
the war 


Mason cites these and si- 
milar statements by Congress- 
men as proof that the phone 
tax is a war revenue measure 
for an undeclared war. 

The Supreme Court has 
consistently refused to hear 
cases challenging the consti- 
tutionality of the Indochinese 
War. The war was in fact de- 
clared legal recently by a 
lower federal court on the 
east coast. 

Mason differentiates be- 
tween former unsuccessful 
cases and his own, stressing 
that, whereas they were 
brought by individuals going 
into the Army or to war, the 
present suit involves proper- 
ty, which the Court may find 
to be more worthy of its 
attention. 

The NCTWTP also claims 
that the tax is illegal because 
it is a prior restraint on free- 
dom of speech: the tax 
makes it more burdensome 
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to call one’s Congressman. 

The tax violates the Con- 
stitution, suit proponents 
claim, by making phone own- 
ers pay more than others for 
the war, which is unequal 
and discriminating taxation. 

The first court hearing on 
the phone war tax case came 
up on September 29 and was 
dismissed by Judge Schnacke, 
who refused even to hear 
arguments in the case. 

The judge bitterly criti- 
cized. the suit and the at- 
torneys. 

Phone tax attorneys, head- 
ed by San Franciscon law- 
yer Lloyd MacMurray, are 
now appealing the dismissal 
and asking to disqualify the 
judge. 

Judge Schnacke is a Nixon 
appointee and widely con- 
sidered to be a hawk. 

When a person decides to 
refuse to pay his phone tax, 
he sends a notice, prepared 
by the NCTWTP, explaining 
his action to the phone com- 
pany, along with money for 
the bill — minus tax. 

The phone company does 
not terminate service and 
does not carry the amount of 
the tax over to the next mon- 
thly bill, provided that prior 
notice has been given. 

The amount of the tax is 
then sent to the NCTWTP 
and deposited in a trust fund 
in a local bank. Only Mason 
and Attorney Stephen Wyc- 
koff, assistant trustee for this 
area, have signature authori- 
zation for the account. 


See Page 9 
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From Page 2 

ceived by all who take part, 
there is a good chance of ‘its 
adoption by local and state 
boards of education. Ideally 
there should be a school right 
on campus where new curri- 
culums could be developed 
and tested all the time. Since 
the University is a center of 
intellectual stimuli, it is the 
best possible place for such 
an experiment.” 


WINTER COURSE 


In the winter quarter Miss 
Walker will be teaching a 
course in the University Ex- 
tension on Wednesday even- 
ings at 9. The course’s at- 
tendance will incorporate 
children from the fifth grade 
on up, college students, facul- 
ty and interested community 
members in a field experi- 
ment situation. In this course 
the materials produced by the 
students this quarter as well 
as the materials produced dur- 
ing the course of the class by 
its. members will be. tested 
and modified. University stu- 
dents will not have to pay and 
can receive credit for it. 


SUPPLIES 


JENZ ARTS 
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CURRICULUM SEARCH 


One more avenue of this 
project should be mentioned, 
and that is adult education. 
Elementary education is not 
the only place where relevant 
and necessary materials are 
lacking. 


DICK AND JANE 


Peggy Miles, wife of As- 
sistant Professor of History 
Gary B. Miles of Kresge, 
teaches English for foreign- 
born adults. Realizing that 
Dick and Jane is, if not more 
so, at least as boring to adults 
as children, she has begun to 
write her own materials. 


However, Mrs. Miles has 
expressed an interest in Miss 
Walker’s project and would 
welcome any materials devel- 
oped by students for her par- 
ticular aspect of education. 


Students interested in 
working with Miss Walker or 
Mrs. Miles should contact the 
former at 423-7477. Materials 
in all conceivable avenues of 
interest are equally needed. 
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PLEASURE POINT 


From the Pleasure Point Parking Lot, last Sunday, to the 
Pleasure Point Grocery Store and beyond to Twin Lakes, 
the sea was clear and fine and the wind was soft and cold. 

It was that wonderful kind of wind that keeps the 
sticky-fingered folk away—along with their beer and hot 
dogs and radios—and leaves the beach free for purists and 
fanatics and those close-wrapped, close-lipped elderly wom- 
en who would walk their dogs through a tidal wave. 

We have a private beach down there off East Cliff Drive, 
and even a special spot on it, where we spent our every 
afternoon last spring, where we would spend our whole 
lives if we could. 

We went down last Sunday, having recognized the wind 
as a good omen, to review the old haunt, glance surrepti- 
tiously at all the lovers and old ladies, see the wet black 
line of surfers near the sea’s breaking point, read a bit and 


watch the flies whiz geometrically among the seaweed 
splotches. 


But times had changed. 

Our old self-image had been the sandpiper: we had 
thought of ourselves as confused monarchs of a continuous- 
ly shifting, sun-flecked realm—too close to the surface of 
things to recognize a wave or to discern a pattern in the 
whirling world we spun above and barely escaped. 

Now—we discerned with horror—there was a pattern in 
everything. And a symbol. The days of pleasant confusion, 
when we had had the din of unknown waves always in our 
ears and a cockeyed faith in a helter-skelter world in our 
hearts, were gone. We sat on a cliff with some sea gulls and 
looked down. 


One day we had gone down when the sea was boiling 
cold, raging like dry ice in the tepid air. Perched on a little 
ledge, we let the foam climb up around us until return was 
impossible. We had sat the tide out, waiting for the subsi- 
dence we knew must come. 

And another afternoon, like last Sunday only warmer, 
courage had mounted in us and taken us up on the rocks 
with the seals and, clinging and slipping, down into their 
world of half-mock and grotesque. We had conversed with 
the Monarch of the Sea and nearly succeeded in having tea 
with the cubs, when Mama rolled over and shooed us away 
with a single snort. 


The lovemaking had been various but always interesting: 
some couples wrestled each other into submission, some 
strolled limp hand in limp hand out of sight, still others ran 
with dogs or threw Frisbees like Cupid’s arrows. 

Once, running down what seemed an endless strand, we 
stopped short and were stunned by a couple making love at 
the other end of the beach—free and open under the lightly 
clouded sky—heaving like the sea, wound up like a sea shell. 

The small confusions had been the best: the shiny frag- 
ments that seemed to fall from Heaven after a storm, the 
continuing mystery of footprints in the sand (and their sig- 
nificance) as they were lapped up by the waves. 


4+ 4 & 


The pleasure, pardoning the pun, was not the point. 

There is a promise—vague but tenacious—that heaves 
through the sea and through lovemaking. It arises spontan- 
eously, like seashells after a storm. You discover it or you 
don’t. And we never had. 


We were cynics now, old hands at wave watching. We 
knew that the truth and power of the world always ended 
with an innocuous foaming at the mouth along the fine 
sand. 

The things that whirled before, that were insane and 
wonderful and unfathomable, now seemed frozen and trap- 
ped, locked in pathetic slots of meaning. Last spring these 
were experiences. Memory had interpreted, ensnared and 
robbed them of their youth. ; ; 

One can only hope, we thought, that a second insanity 
will arrive before the whole thing stops. One longs for the 
moment when the world once more will whirl and patterns 
will end. One thinks of the old women and their dogs—and 
hopes. ao 

But sometimes, like last Sunday, the world is right and 
a wave rears its crest so proudly and finely that even a 
cynic leaps up from his beach towel, his toes tingling with 
sand, his head filled with soft wind, and waits and wants to 
be drowned. 
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TELEPHONE TAX PROTEST 


From Page 8 


Wyckoff is senior partner 
in one of the oldest law prac- 
tices in Santa Cruz. 

In the past, the Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS) has 
collected the tax quarterly, 
by levies, or attachnents, on 
bank accounts. Interest is 
then charged on the sum le- 
vied. Some banks charge a 
“service charge”’of up _ to 
$7.50. 

The IRS found, however, 
that collecting the tax four 
times a year was becoming 


ALCOHOLISM 


From Front Page 


the third component, bi- 
monthly regional workshops, 
are held. These workshops are 
two-day programs, and are 
used to bring in more infor- 
mation on the job of alco- 
holism counseling. 

The program is organized 


into three main fields of stu- © 


dy. 
The first is a general back- 
ground into “information 
concerning alcoholism.” The 
job resulting from this course 
of study would provide for 
the desimation of informa- 
tion to the community on al- 
coholism as a disease and 
what can be done about it. 

The second field is the ac- 
tual counseling. Trainees learn 
how to talk to and with the 
alcoholic and his family about 
the “problem” of alcoholism. 

The third field concerns 
the community. It deals with 
the utilization of the com- 
munity and its resources for 
dealing with alcoholism—its 
prevention, and its healing 
and rehabilitation. 

The program is another of 
the final dying gasps of the 
OEO, a program now growing 
smaller through budget slash- 
es and various other attacks. 
Among the OEO’s other pro- 
grams have been the Peace 
Corps, VISTA, and the ill- 
fated Head Start program. 
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rather costly. ‘“[The move- 
ment] has begun to spread 
rather widely,” the IRS noted 
in a directive to its regional 
offices. 

Now the IRS will collect 
the tax only once a year — 
not again until the spring 
of 1972. By then, the tax 
protest group hopes to have 
a restraining order against 
such levies. 

Why have many supported 
the movement? Mason sees 
it as a matter of conscience: 
“It is a way of saying ‘I am 
not subsidising the slaughter 


of Asian peasants anymore’,”’ 
he says. 

Mason is an insurance rep- 
resentative in Santa Cruz. 
Married 25 years, he gradu- 
ated from West Point and 
served for 14 years in the 
Army and Air Force and was 
a major when he resigned in 
1960. 

He is a member of Con- 
cerned Academy Graduates, 
an organization of ex-service- 
men with nearly one thou- 


sand members. 


Mason has lived in Santa 
Cruz since leaving the service. 


To and from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
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Sharing any of PSA's 160 daily flights is a gas. And 
with our low air fares, flying RSA isn’t a whole lot 
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to get a ride on the runway. So why not stick 
your thumb in the phone instead, and dial us for 
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REFUNDS ARE HERE 


In compliance with the or- 
der from the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and the General 
Counsel of the University of 
California, the Office of the 
Registrar will refund 15¢ on 
each Fall 1971 Schedule and 
Directory which was purchas- 
ed at the price of 25¢. Any 
student wishing to’ receive 
this refund should bring his/ 
her Schedule to the Office of 


«: the Registrar. Upon signing a 


statement acknowledging the 
receipt of the refund, 15¢ will 
be returned to the Student. 


GYMNAST NEEDED 


WANTED: One male gymnast — 


with experience, either teach- 
ing competition or advance 
level work, in all events to as- 


__ sist_ teaching beginning men _ 
gymnastic students one hour 


per week on Tuesdays from 8 
to 9 am. Possibility of pay. 
Needed as soon as possible. 
If interested,» contact Denise 
Green at the Fieldhouse or 
call x2531. 


column inch (approximat 
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The Editors Invite You To 
. JOIN THE NEWS MEDIA 
CONSPIRACY 


Intimidate Your Enemies — Confuse Your Friends — 
Writers, Photographers, and others Urgently Needed — 
Come to our open staff meeting Monday at 7 p.m. in room 
302 of Applied Sciences. Or call X4351. 


BANGLADESH AGONY 

Two East Pakistani speak- 
ers will present a program, 
“The Agony of Bangladesh,” 
Wednesday, November 3 at 
Merrill Dining Hall at 8 pm 
The speakers will be Prof. A. 
R. Mallick, President of Ban- 
gladesh Teachers Association, 
and Prof. A. Haq, Chairman 
of Bangladesh Red Cross. Do- 
nations for East Pakistani re- 
fugees in India are urgently 
needed. 


PHOTOGRAPHY SHOW 

Jonathan Clark, a College 
V junior, will present a show 
of his photographs between 
November 1 and 12, inclu- 
sive. It will be shown in 
the College V Mezzanine Gal- 
lery. The gallery will be open 
1 to 5 pm daily, including 
weekends. 

There will be a public re- 


ception. on Wednesday, Nov-.. 


ember 10, from 2 to 5 pm. 
WINE-TASTING PARTY 
A wine-tasting party will 
be held Sunday from3 to 6 
pm by Santa Cruz Regional 
Sierra Club at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Douglas Liddi- 
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coat, 400 Skylark Lane, Cor- 
ralitos. Price is $2.50 per per- 
son and proceeds will be do- 
nated to the Sempervirens 
Fund toward the purchase of 
redwood forest land in the 


The planes they will most- 
ly fly are single engine Cess- 
nas and Cherokees rented 
from local airports. When the 
club gets into full swing it is 
hoped they will have trips 


ae 
- SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: : 
: Box 768 College V8 
a DEADLINE: FRIDAY — | 


LT Ft ttt 
Big Basin-Castle Rock Park 
area. The public is invited. 
Parking will be at Bradley 
School, with guests shuttled 
to the party. For further in- 
formation call 724-1982. 


FLYING CLUB 


A University Flying Club 
has. been. started here. No, 
not model planes, but real 
big ones that seat four pas- 
sengers. 

The club, brought into ex- 
istence this quarter, hopes to 
provide the basis through. 
which its members can work 
most effectively to enjoy the 
benefits of flying. 

Open to all University 
staff, students, and employ- 
ees, regardless of experience, 
the club plans many activi- 
ties. These include; social 
trips, competition meets with 
other UC flying clubs, photo- 
graphy trips, gliding experi- 
‘ence, and maybe even its own 
ground school for prospec- 
tive pilots and any one else 
interested in learning the be- 
sics of flying. 


going every other week to 
such places as Solvang, Pine 
Mountain Lake, San Francis- 
co,- Napa, Salinas, or just 
touring the Pacific Coast (high 
enough not to disturb any 
nesting sea gulls, of course). 
The first trip planned is to 
the Nut Tree Restaurant on 
the afternoon of November 
5. Anyone interested in the 
trip or the club is asked to 
contact Hank Weiss (x4302) 
or attend their next meeting 
October 28, in Stevenson 
Dorn V, second floor lounge. 


YOGA LECTURE 


The entire community is 
invited to a lecture by Dr. R. 
~ F. Mishra, of the Intracosmic 
Center for Spiritual Associa- 
tion and teacher of Yoga 
from India and founder of 
many ashrams throughout the 
world. Presented by the In- 
tegral Yoga Club, the lecture 
will be Saturday night, Octo- 
ber 30, at 8 pm in Stevenson 
dining hall. Admission is 
$1.00. For. more information 
see Petra Probert, 476-4985. 
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CAMPUS PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 


The Campus _ Planning 
Committee will hold an open 
forum on Monday, November 
8 at 4 pm in Student Music 
East. All members of the cam- 
pus community are invited to 
attend. 

Anyone wishing to submit 
an item for inclusion on the 
agenda should do so not later 
than one week preceding the 
meeting. Agenda — material 
may be addressed to J. E. 
Wagstaff, Campus Architect, 
Secretary to the Committee, 
Carriage House. 


NYU LAW SCHOOL 


Daniel Kimball, director of 
admissions for the New York 
University law school will be 
in 301 Applied Sciences be- 
tween 2:30 and 4 pm tomor- 
row, October 29, to direct in- 
formational group meetings. 
Contact T. K. Adams at 
x2182 for more information. 


MEDIA CLASS 
University Extension is of- 
fering a Winter Quarter course 
called “How to work with 
the Media.’’ Contact Marion 
Roy in the Carriage House 
for details. 


ALCHEMIST 


Ben Jonson’s ‘The Al- 
chemist’’ performs Halloween 
night (October 31) at 6:30 
and 9 pm in the Barn Theatre. 
Admission is $2.50. Tickets 
are available at the door, at 
Plaza Books & Stuff on the 
Mall, and at Cultural and Re- 
creational Activities in the 
Redwood Building. 


LASS 


EMPLOYMENT 


NEED HELP!!! ENVEL- 
PE  STUFFERS-—PART- 
TIME. $25 GUARANTEED 
FOR EVERY 100 ENVEL- 
OPES YOU STUFF. ALL 
POSTAGE PRE-PAID. SEND 
STAMPED‘ SELF-ADDRES- 
SED ENVELOPE, PLUS 
$1.00 FOR REGISTRATION 
AND HANDLING~ TO 
ALLEN KING CORP..: P. O. 
BOX 6525, PGH; PENNA; 
15212. 


Piano lessons — your home 
specializing in young child- 
ren and students with per- 
sistent difficulties — Mrs. Bar- 
bara Miller 688-1239 Free 
Interview 10/28 


Want live-in house work, 
child care. Salary-open. Ref. 
688-6775 (tf) 


HOUSING 


2 girls need 3 more to share 
house. 418 Rigg, between 
Mssion & King. $55/mo. & 
util. Water pd. 3 br., fire- 
place, backyard. Excellent 
condition. Come by evenings 
Phyllis or Laurie.(10/28) 


FOR SALE 


°67 Econoline camper.. van. 
Air Auto Fac. War. until July. 
New engine, much storage. 
Clean and comfortable 
$1650/offer. 426-5433 (tf) 


Quiet home or studio in red- 
woods ten mi. from campus. 
Small apt or large studio. 
Write PO Box 6132 Carmel 
Cal. or phone 426-8281 (tf) 


Faculty member must sell ’68 
VW camper with tent. Best 
offer..423-0452.- ies 


TAKING CHINESE? 
CHARACTER LIST FOR 
CHINESE 1, $1, x4351 ASK 
FOR JOHN. 
1966 VW Bug, very good car 


sunroof $875 Call 335-7090 
(10/28) 
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PRESS 
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INAUGURAL LECTURE 


“Diogenes and IBM: The 
Search for a Rational Voter” 
is the topic for a lecture by 
Karl A. Lamb, professor of 
politics at his Inaugural Lec- 
ture Wednesday, November 3 
at 8 pm in Science Lecture 
Hall 3. No fee is charged. For 
more information contact 
Dottie Kimble, x2826. 


ANTIWAR MARCH 


On Saturday, November 
6, a march and rally will be 
held in San Francisco to call 
for the immédiate, uncondi- 
tional and unilateral with- 
drawal of all U.S. military 
and intelligence forces from 
Southeast Asia. 

The demonstration, 
planned to occur in con- 
junction ‘with protests in o- 
ther major U.S. cities, is spon- 
sored by the Student Mobili- 
zation Committee and the 
Northern California Peace Ac- 
tion Coalition. 

According to organizers, 
the march on the sixth could 
exceed the record number of 
people who marched in April 
of this year. That march re- 
ceived the broadest support 
in the history of the anti- 
war movement, including 133 
labor leaders, 24 unions, the 
California Federation of 
Teachers and contingents of 
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¢ 


Stevenson college dining hail 


women and many minorities, 
particularly Chicanos. 

The march will leave from 
the Embarcadero plaza _ in 
downtown S.F. at 9 a.m. and 
march to the Polo Field in 
Golden Gate Park for the 
afternoon rally at noon. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIP 


Students who wish to ap- 
ply for a Rhodes Scholarship 
(to study at Oxford Univer- 
sity) should contact Stanley 
M. Williamson, Associate 
Dean, Graduate Division, 317 
Applied Sciences Building. 
Restrictions: Candidates must 
be male U.S. citizens between 
18 and 24 (excepting veter- 
ans), with at least junior 
standing, and unmarried. 


DEADLINE FOR COMPLET- 
ED APPLICATIONS: OCTO- 
BER 31. 


POSTPONEMENT 


Senator Donald Grunsky 
and Assemblyman Frank Mur- 
phy have postponed their 
question-and-answer _ session 
to November 11. Watch for 
details. 


CRICKET MATCH 


The UCSC Cricket Team 
plays UC Berkeley at 2 pm 
Saturday, October 30 at the 
Fieldhouse playing field. No 
fee will be charged. 


DEMONSTRA 
8:30 pm 


adm. $1.50 


COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES 


SUNDAY - 


31 OCTOBER 1971 


UCSC Barn Theater Adm. $2.50 


Reservations: - 


Performances at 6:30 pm §& 9pm | 


429-2934 


UCSC Ticket Office, Redwood Bldg. 
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“LUCKY MUD” 


A free dance with “Lucky 
Mud” takes place at 9 pm in 
the Cowell dining hall Satur- 
day, October 30. See Angie 
Kuper, x2255, for more infor- 
mation. Show! 


NEW YORK URBAN 
FELLOWSHIPS 


On October 1, 1971, Ma- 
yor John V. Lindsay opened 
the fourth nation-wide com- 
petition for New York City’s 
Urban Fellowship Program. 

The Program is designed to 
offer young men and women 
a unique learning experience 
in urban government by pro- 
viding the opportunity to stu- 
dy the challenge of managing 
the City while taking an ac- 
tive role in its government. 

The Program brings twenty 
students to New York City 
for a full academic year, com- 
mencing in September 1972. 
Students in all academic dis- 
ciplines are encouraged to ap- 
ply for the Fellowship which 
offers the widest possible ex- 
posure to urban government 
in highly responsible and chal- 
lenging positions involving 
policy and program planning, 
problem solving, research and 
general administration. 

Positions at all levels of 
the administration are avail- 


able to the Fellows. Assign- 


ments include such areas as: 


health and social services; e- 


conomic development; cor- 
rections and police admini- 
stration; environmental pro- 
tection; transportation; recre- 
ation and cultural affairs; edu- 
cation; city planning and 
housing. 

Fellows select their own 
Positions after reviewing a 
broad range of assignments 
and interviewing for those 
which most interest them. 

The Fellowship is open 
to all students registered in 
any undergraduate or gra- 
duate degree program who 
will have completed their jun- 
ior year of college by Septem- 
ber, 1972. Students graduat- 
ing in June 1972, or earlier, 
are not eligible to compete 
unless they have been admit- 
ted to a graduate school and 
the graduate school agrees to 
grant academic credit and tui- 
tion waiver for participation 
in the Program. In those in- 
stances where an applicant 
may not know by January 
31, 1972 whether he ‘is ac- 
cepted in a degree program, 
he should submit his applica- 
tion by the January 31 dead- 
line. Confirmation of his ac- 
ceptance must be sent to us 
by the graduate school no 
later than March 15, 1972. 

The selection process will 
entail endorsement by UCSC 
and will be based on fully de- 
tailed applications, — tran- 
scripts, personal statements 
and recommendations. 

All applications, school en- 
dorsed, must be received by 
January 31, 1972. The Se- 
lection Committee will com- 
plete its review by March 31 
and immediately notify all 
applicants. Forty finalists 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


Cowell Dining Hall/5:30 pm 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29 
DANIEL KIMBAL / NEW YORK UNIV., 


SCHOOL OF LAW 


Informational group meetings for students interested in 
Law School/Rm. 301, Applied Sciences Bldg./2:30-4:30pm 


DANCE 


College V Dining Hall/8:00 pm/Bands: ‘“Fafner” and 


“Snifty Taloose”/$1.00 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30 
DR. R. F. MISHRA / TEACHER OF YOGA, 


FROM INDIA 


Yoga Lecture/8:00 pm/Stevenson Dining Hall/$1.00 


DANCE 


. Cowell Dining Hall/9:00 pm/Band: ‘Lucky Mud”’?/no fee 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 31 


THE ALCHEMIST 


Directed by Rod Alexander/Berkeley Repertory Theatre/ 
6:30 and 9:00 pm/Barn Theatre/$2.50 


CRICKET GAME 


UCSC vs. UC Berkeley/Playing Field near Field House, 


UCSC/2:00 pm/no fee 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


Crown Dining Hall/6:00 pm 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


INAUGURAL LECTURE SERIES 


Karl A. Lamb, Professor of Politics/Topic: ‘‘Diogenes and 
IBM: The Search for a Rational Voter’’/Science Lecture 


Hall 3/8:00 pm/no fee 
COLLEGE NIGHT 


Merrill Dining Hall/6:30 pm 


SS Re COTM a SAN RN AES | 
EXIbITS 


William Everson/“‘A Poet’s Journey”/Thru November 10/ 


Main Library/Library Hours 


Ron and Taffy Dahl/Paintings and Sculpture/Opening first 
week of November/Merrill College Library/Sunday thru 
Friday, 10:00 am to 12:00 midnight/Saturday, 10:00 am 


to 6:00 pm 


Midnight October 31 (Sunday)/Begins at tunnel, upper 
quarry/(Signs will be posted at Bookstore parking lot)/ 


refreshments will be served/Admission free/Sponsored by 


Cowell’s Paul Goldman: 


will be selected and invited, 
all expenses paid, for inter- 
views in New York City dur- 
ing April. Twenty New York 
City Urban Fellows will be 
designated by April 30, 1972. 
Present Fellows are directly 
involved in the selection pro- 
cess and join with City offi- 
cials in screening applications 
and interviewing finalists. 

Application forms are a- 
vailable from the Office of 
Student Services, 257 Cen- 
tral Services. 

Each applicant must be 
endorsed by the University. 
The endorsement indicates 


that if chosen as a Fellow, 


the school will grant him 
some amount of academic 
credit according to its own 
rules and requirements. In 
addition, so as to insure that 
a Fellow has at least $4500 
to live on while in New York 
Cty, it at all possible, the 
school is expected to waive 
tuition and supplement thee 
Fellow’s stipend from the 
City by at least $500. 

Each Fellow will receive 
a $4000 stipend from the 
City plus round trip travel ex- ¢ 


_ penses. 
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- COMMU 


From Front Page 


cess organization was repre- 
sented by Johnny Videotape 
or Allan Frederiksen. 

Approximately 150 stu- 
dents from UCSC and Cab- 
rillo College came out in sup- 
port of Johnny Videotape 
at the City Council meeting. 

Mr. Frederiksen proposed 
that the city municipal code 
be amended regarding fran- 
chises for community anten- 
na television. 

Cable television in Santa 
Cruz is currently operated 
by a segment of a nation- 
wide cable television corpor- 
ation. 


«3° The proposed amendment 


asks that the franchise tax 
now being paid by Teleprom- 
pter be raised by 2 per cent 
so that the community ac- 
cess programming will receive, 
contingent upon acceptance 

of the secon recommenda- 

tion of the Community 
Council of Northern Santa 


Cruz County, 6 per cent of | 


Teleprompter’s gross income. 

The city now receives 
$17,676.99. 

In addition to funding, the 
the ‘amendment provides for 
the acquisition of a site for 
originating programs. Equip- 
ment will be available on a 
first come first served basis 
and will be of a kind that 
can be used by inexperienced 
volunteers. Examples of pro- 
posed equipment was visable 
as members of Mr. Frederik- 
sen’s team with Sony Porta- 
Pac cameras filmed the City 


Council Meeting for the first 


time. 

Scheduling will also be on 
a first come first served basis 
and a citizens’ review board 
consisting of a UCSC student, 
A Santa Cruz High School 
student, a local teacher, a 
councilman, representatives 
of the merchants and speci- 
fically not including a repre- 
sentative of Teleprompter, 
will guarantee that the pub- 
lic’s access is maintained. 


85 PER CENT 


Teleprompter has cables 
into 85 per cent of the homes 
in Santa Cruz County. Pro- 
ponents of the community- 
operated channel feel that 


because Teleprompter is bas- 


ically a profit-motivated en- 
terprise, it cannot reflect an 
unbiased sense of the com- 
munity. Proponents also 
pointed out that, even if ac- 
cess existed to Teleprompter’s 
resources, people do not have 
sense of psychological. ac-. 
cess to the facilities of a 
private company. 

The awe of television, they 
feel, can be overcome by 
readily available public pro- 
gramming facilities. 

The local representative of 
Teleprompter, Mr. Krieg, 
stated that his company has 
never been approached by 
anyone seeking air-time or 
facilities for originating pro- 
grams.. He referred persons 
interested in obtaining access 

Teleprompter’s program 

ector Ron Nelson. 

Teleprompter does origin- 
ate company sponsored local 
pr and broadcasts 
them over channels 7 and 11. 
* The city attorney advised 


_ tract any change in the fran- 


chise which would demand 
community access to a chan- | 


the councilmen that he in- 
terpreted as breach of con- 


nel broadcast through Tele- 
prompter’s network or any 
raise in the franchise revenue. 

Mr. Frederiksen’s attorney 
disagreed and stated that the 
language of Section 1708 of 


the Franchise Ordinance in-: 


dicated that amendments 
could be made. 
DIFFERENCES 


The two attorneys will 
participate on the city cable 
television committee in order 
to discuss their different in- 
terpretations. 

The problem of evaluating 
the potentials of public ac- 
cess to television is compli- 
cated by the elusive nature 
of current laws and Federal 
Communication Commission 
control of CATV. 

The FCC was created to 


control the use. of the. air. 


waves. CATV comes through 
wires in the ground. 


FCC authority has been. 


construed to cover cable 
transmissions because the 
program beam is obtained 
with antennas. 


FCC TREND 


The present trend in the, 


FCC has been to encourage 
local programming as indi- 
cated by in 1971 restricting 
prime time network program- 
ming and requiring a spec- 
ified amount of locally ori- 
ginated programs. If the 
trend continues as the FCC 
moves into the area of CATV 
regulations, public originated 
programming may become a 
FCC licensing requirement. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Freder- 
iksen would like to see action 
taken by the city and county 
in the hope that his inno- 
vative proposal for public ac- 
cess to cable channels will 
stimulate action on the na- 
tional level. 


ORDINANCE 


From Front Page 


thering Ordinance now ap- 
plies only to groups of more 
than 5,000. 

In conjuction with broad- 
ening the scope of the or- 
dinance, permit fees will be 
raised... It .will..cost..$250..in- 
stead of $100 for a permit 
for gatherings of 5,000- 
20,000. Costs will begin at 
$50 for gatherings of 500- 
1,000 and will go up to $750 
for groups of more than 
60,000. 


RIGHT TO DENY 
The Board of Supervisors 


reserves the right to deny ap- 
plication for a permit if 


‘they deem that the gathering 


will be injurious to the pub- 
lic health, safety, or welfare. 
Gatherings sponsored or 


‘authorized by schools, col- 


leges, and religious institu- 
tions are exempt from the 
ordinance. 
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URBS plans for College Vil 
will debut for Regents next month 


COMMITTEE PRESENTS STUDY / CRACKDOWN ON ‘BEEHIVING’ 


BY DAN HALL 
Staff Writer 


The current architectural — 


design for College Seven, to 
be opened sometime before 
the fall of 1974, will be sub- 
mitted to the Regents for 
approval at their November 
18 meeting. 

The new college, with its 
emphasis on non-European 
ethnic studies, will be set in 
and out of the trees south of 
Chancellor McHenry’s home 
in the University House. 

Part of a totally integrated 
building system known as 
URBS (University Residential 
Building System), College 
Seven will be built from stan- 
dardized concrete living mo- 
dules somewhat like those 
used in urban redevelopment 
projects in recent years. 

e URBS system is the 
result of a study sponsored 
by the University of Califor- 
nia and the Ford Foundation 
over that last few years. It 
has resulted in the construc- 
tion of one complex at San 
Diego. Planners seem optimis- 
tic about its success. 

Because open planning 
meetings during winter quar- 
‘ter last year were so poorly 
attended, a special College 
Seven planning committee 
was designated with students, 
faculty and architects repre- 
sented. Their task, with the 
guidance of the architectural 
firm called McCue Boone 
Tomsick, was to determine 
College Seven’s identity and 
the scope of its non-academic 
development. 

In discussion of the special 
circumstances of being a third 
world student at UCSC the 


SoS 


os a 


(a 


‘ 
‘ 


committee formulated the’ 
‘following proposition: “ 

that the common denomina- 
tor need of Third World stu- 


_.dents. on campus at UCSC is 


to have partial and temporary 
escape from white cultural 
dominance which pervades 
existing colleges at UCSC.” 


This proposition led to’ 


what will perhaps be the most 
interesting and different col- 
lege complex yet built at San- 
ta Cruz. 

The committee began with 
the concept of a Street-neigh- 
borhood community that un- 
til recent years had marked 
success in the cities as a close- 
knit structure for the protec- 
tion of life and property. 

It was felt that much of 
the alienation complained of 
by resident students was a 
result of the bee-hiving in 
dormitories where chance 
meetings often require pre- 
arrangement and the intimacy 
bred out of familiarity with a 
.neighbor’s face is hampered 
by windowless walls in resi- 
dence halls. 

The College Seven plan- 
ning committee has attempt- 
ed to deal with this aspect of 
the problem in the design to 
be viewed by the Regents 
November 18. 


DOORWAYS VISIBLE 


The URBS apartment mo- 
dules are placed in such a way 
that their doorways will be 
visible from the front porches 
of each of the other six apart- 
ments in the “neighborhood” 


complex. ze - 


It is hoped that Ralph 
Student, sitting on his door- 
step or watching from his 
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: Site Plans C and D for VII 


kitchen window will be bet- 
ter able to interact with 
George Scholar or Ingrid In- 
tellectual because of the sense 


of community, fostered. by 


this notion of visibility. 

This sense of community 
interaction, however, does 
not stop at the neighborhood 
level. Intellectual or interest 
ties are quite often the most 
effective forces at work to 
break across the barriers that 


present themselves when 
neighborhoods turn into 
cliques. 


Thus, Neighborhood A in- 
teracts with Neighborhood B 
because Mark Musician plays 
the guitar one evening at Frei- 
da Flute’s place and brings 
his roommates along. 

An attempt has been made 
too, to isolate the administra- 
tion and dining complexes 
from the residence communi- 
ty by use of the Marcellus 
Barrier, an interesting concept 
named after the student who 
suggested it. 

NATURAL BARRIER 

Briefly, the barrier is a 
system of natural barriers 
placed between these two ele- 
ments to dull the feeling that 
the residents are at “school” 
and to foster the feeling of a 
living and working communi- 


ty. 

UC Santa Cruz has at- 
tempted from the outset to 
deal with mass education in 
an innovative and productive 
way. College Seven is perhaps ~ 
the most innovative to date, 
and it is hoped that as other 
colleges are added to the ma- 
turing campus a similar ener- 
getic and revolutionary ap- 
proach will be the hallmark. 


WAN 


